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Claiming Land in Early America 


The distribution of Government lands had been 
an issue since the Revolutionary War. 

The 'Land Ordinance’ of 1785 implemented a 
standardized system of Federal land surveys that eased 
boundary conflicts. Territory was di- 
vided into a 6-mile block called a town- 
ship prior to settlement. The township 
was divided into 36 sections, each }é 
measuring | square mile or 640 acres 
each. Sale of public land was viewed as 
a means to generate revenue for the e 
Government rather than as a way to en- [@ 
courage settlement. Initially, an indi- 
vidual was required to purchase a full 
section of land at the cost of $1 per acre 
for 640 acres. The investment needed 
to purchase these large plots and the 
massive amount of physical labor re- 
quired to clear the land for agriculture were often insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

By 1800, the minimum lot was halved to 320 
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acres, and settlers were allowed to pay in 4 install- 
ments, but prices remained fixed at $1.25 an acre until 
1854. That year, federal legislation was enacted estab- 
lishing a graduated scale that adjusted land prices to 
reflect the desirability of the lot. Lots that had been on 
the market for 30 years, for example, were reduced to 
12 % cents per acre. 


The Pre-emption Act of 1841 
created the opportunity for an individ- 
ual to settle land first and pay later (an 


By 1862 the ‘Homestead Act’ 
was passed and signed into law. This 
@s=| established a three fold process: filing 
8 an application, improving the land, and 
filing for deed of title. Any U.S. citi- 
zen, or intended citizen, who had never 
borne arms against the U.S. Govern- 
ment could file an application and lay 
claim to 160 acres of surveyed Govern- 
ment land. For the next five years the homesteader had 
to live on the land and improve it by building a 12-by- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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14 dwelling and growing crops. After 5 years, the home- 
steader could file for his patent (or deed of title) by sub- 
mitting proof of residency and the required improve- 
ments to a local land office. The case file was examined 
and valid claims were granted patent to the land free and 
clear, except for a small registration fee. Title could also 
be acquired after a 6-month residency and trivial im- 
provements, provided the claimant paid the government 
$1.25 per acre. After the Civil War, Union soldiers 
could deduct the time they served from the residency re- 
quirements. 

By 1934, over 1.6 million homestead applications 
were processed and more than 270 million acres- 10 per- 
cent of all U.S. lands- passed into the hands of individu- 
als. Researched & written by Kathy Barlow 

(Additional information may be obtained by visit- 
ing Website www.archives.zov/homestead .) 


Early day Settlers of Lake Creek and 
Surrounding Area. 


In 1853, there was a great migration to Southern Oregon 
that populated a large portion of Jackson County. The 
land up and down Little Butte Creek was so desirable, 
that all of it was claimed early on. 

One of the earliest known settlers was a Bico 
Butler. a farmer and trapper. He settled in the Salt Creck 
area in 1855. He wrote home to Germany informing his 
family that. this 
was oa fertile 
land paradise. 
Within — eight 
months of re- 
ceiving = Mr. [= 
Buller’s — letter Fe 
his relatives and jae 
extended — fam- fj 
ye al?) an: sally 
came to Amer- : ea ee 
ica to find the] Group in Meadow 
great Lake 
Creek land. The families included were - Meyer, Messal, 
Kitzman, Tonn, Pech and later a Mr. Fred Downing 
joined. Many of the decedents still live in and around the 
Lake Creek. Southern Oregon region. 

In 1857. a Michael Hanley laid claim to water 
rights on Wasson Canyon, located just northeast of Lake 
Creek. Land deeds through BLM show Mr. Hanley pur- 
chasing land in this area from 1869-1871. The ranch was 
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some 4,000 acres in size. During the gold rush years. 
Mr. Hanley’s ranch raised and took to market thousands 
of head of cattle. Mr. Hanley was a leader in the cattle 
industry in Southern and Eastern Oregon. Mr. Hanley 
sold land with water rights to many of the German set- 
tlers who had immigrated to Lake Creek in the late 
1800's. 

During the 1880-1930's, most young men in Lake 
Creek took their first job working on the Hanley Cattle 
Ranch. Some of which were Herman Myers, George 
Nichols, the Nygrens, John Obenchain, John Terrill, John 
and Tom Nichols, Marvin Wood, Polk Mathews, A.J. 
Daley, William Bradshaw, T. Higginbotham, Wig Ash- 
pole and the Rader brothers. 

Michael Hanley’s sons and grandsons continued 
in the cattle business for many years. The ranch on Hwy. 
140 was later sold by the Hanley family to a church 
group, then later to the Coonan Brothers, also known as 
the C-2 Cattle Company. 

During this same time, Michael Hanley pur- 
chased land near Jacksonville, married Martha Burnett 
and built a successful farm, known as ‘Willow Farms’. 
Today, the Southern Oregon Historical Society owns and 
operates the Hanley Farm as a historic Century Farm, 
and people come from all over the world to visit and sce 
various farm demonstrations put on by the historical so- 
ciety. Researched & written by Kathy Barlow 


“The Little Cabin” 


Known as the Charley Cabin 


In 2004 the Lake Creek Historical Society hosted 
a family reunion for the Charley Family and their de- 
scendants, the Millards. Well over one hundred mem- 
bers showed up for this special occasion. 

The children of Walter Charley sat in front of the 
Charley Cabin and reminisced about their childhood. 
(These memories were captured on video for those who 
are interested.) The history of the small hand hewn 
cabin, so proudly named after the Charley Family, was 
shared. Below are the known facts: 

In 1883, a Mr. George R. Hurn laid claim to a 
section of land west of Lake Creek near Climax. He 
built a small hand hewn cabin and lived in it while mak- 
ing improvements upon his land and building a two story 
home. 

In 1886, William Charley and son Nimrod Char- 
ley signed as witnesses on the ‘Pre-emption Proof- 
Testimony of Witness’, document. This verified that all 
said improvements upon Mr. Hurn’s land claim were 
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done. 

In 1891, Nimrod Charley purchased the home- 
stead of Mr. George R. Hurn. 

In 1914, son Walter Charley lived on this prop- 
erty. On December 14, 1914, Lincoln Charley was born 
in this small hand hewn cabin to Walter and Bertha Char- 
ley. Later Walter's family moved to Climax and lived in 
the two-story 
home — where 
grandfathe 
William  Char- 
ley had _ previ- |; 
ously lived. |; 
Walter and Ber- fxs 
tha had the rest fie 
of their 11 chil- 
dren in this Cli- 
max home. 

In 1919 the Grissom Family became the owners 
of the Nimrod Charley property and the small cabin. 
From that time on, the cabin was used as an overnight 
spot for hunters and ranchers moving cattle. 

Then in October of 1994, the Lake Creek Histori- 
cal Society moved the cabin from its foundation on the 
Lost Creek Drainage, where one hundred years before, 
Nimrod Charley and his son Walter had lived; to its pre- 
sent location at the park beside the Pioneer Hall in Lake 
Creek. Ron Walch, Gregg Grissom, Ed Peile, Mike 
McCulloch, Chris Duke and Ralph Wehinger all helped 
transport the cabin to the park. The Historical Society 
restored the cabin to its original condition. 

We hope to have respectively set the story 
straight about a quaint little cabin that has existed for 
over 125 years in the hills above Lake Creek, Oregon. 
Researched & written by Kathy Barlow 


Getting to know your Neighbor 


I hate to admit it, but as an adult I have never 
really gotten to know my neighbors. When did people 
stop being community minded, caring about one another, 
or do we still care? Do we still get to know our 
neighbors? Are we there for them in good times and in 
bad? 

Over the last several weeks I have been reading 
and researching topics of interest within the context of 
the oral histories chronicling the lives of those who have 
lived in Lake Creek. 

One of the most fascinating realizations is that 
most folks, who lived in these parts, had a good under- 
standing of their neighborhood. I asked myself why? 
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I hope to show you within the stories I am about 
to share, stories told to us by those who grew up in this 
neighborhood, why people used to know each other bet- 
ter than we do today. 

Prior to electricity, people relied on themselves to 
make all their own food and clothing, as well as entertain 
themselves through music and dance, plays and horse 
races. Lake Creek was no exception. Bartering (trading 
for goods and services in kind) was a form of early day 
business exchange. In Lake Creek, logging, farm goods 
— milk, eggs, vegetables were a common form of ex- 
change. Instead of loading the wagon for an all day, one 
direction, trip to Jacksonville, neighbors exchanged 
goods for services. 

It was in that way that they got to know their 
neighbors.. The doctor who delivered your baby may 
have been the neighboring housewife who had learned by 
her mother or grandmother what was needed to assist in 
birthing a child. Many of the wild roots and home grown 
herbs were the medicines of choice. 

Each neighbor knew what their neighbor did for a 
living, where their neighbors came from, their children, 
if they had any, and a little about their political and reli- 
gious persuasion. 

From Lake Creek’s first settler, a school teacher 
named William Parker who laid claim in 1852 to the 
mid-nineteen hundreds, people have relied upon their 
neighbors for social, religious, educational and economic 
reasons. 

William Perry Farlow settled in Lake Creek in 
1876. His son Tom Farlow and grandson Frank Farlow 
were both well known barn builders. Tom Farlow in the 
late 1890-1900’s and his son Frank Farlow during the 
early 1900-30's in the Lake Creek. Area, Victor Gardener 
said, “Tom Farlow’s property had many good trees and 
when someone wanted a barn built they would go up 
onto Tom’s land and pick out the size of logs they 
wanted for their barn.” Both Tom and Frank would cut 
the trees, hand hewn the lumber and make the shakes for 
the roof. These barns were Mortis and Tendon construc- 
tion, peg and hole fit. No nails were used. Don 
Grissom remembers, ‘Frank would prep the ground 
where the barn was to be built and then the community 
would come together and completely raise the barn in 
one day. The ladies would make the food while the men 
raised the barn and built the roof.’ 

Victor Gardener and Bill Abbott shared stories 
about neighbors playing fiddles at each others home. 
Shirley Stone talked about family and friends gathering 
at the Nussbaum Homestead for community dances. 
People would come by horse and buggy from as far away 
(Continued on page 4) 
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as Eagle Point and the dances would go late into the eve- 
ning and families would stay over to the next day, and 
then travel home. 

Don Grissom remembers the Hoefft Family hold- 
ing a recreation night for the community children at their 
home on a regular basis. 

The Wyant Family owned and ran the Lake Creek 
General Store. They bought and sold goods for the 
neighborhood and saw many a family through the de- 
pression years. When the Wyant Family sold their busi- 
ness and moved on, a jar with $18,000 worth of IOU's 
was left behind. These kinds of memories of neighbors 
helping and sharing with one another should make us all 
stop and think about being a better neighbor, willing to 
help a neighbor in need because its the right thing to do. 

William Wright lived in Brownsboro and was the 
postmaster during the depression years. He was also the 
area taxidermist.  Al- 
most every family 
trapped for furs during 
the winter months for 
additional income. 
Many of the families 
would sell their hides to 
Mr. Wright. Some 
would just kill the ani- 
mal and leave the skin- 
ning up to him to do. 
Mr. Wright would then 
process the hides and 
sell them to pomatues 
back east. 


rene support one an-| holding the bottle. 
other. 

Being community minded. Why do some people 
know their neighborhood and some don’t? 


by Kathy Barlow 
Don Grissom shares- 


Webster says a “community center’ is a building 
in which local residents meet for social purposes. The 
Pioneer Hall at Lake Creek has long been a Community 
Center. 

I had an old friend that was acquainted with the 
community near the turn of the century. He told me of 
the first post office and postmaster. Their pay was the 
postage on the mail that passed through. He raised 
strawberries and mailed them to market in Medford. He 
also told about the San Francisco earthquake. The streets 


in the bottle may appear to be booze, but it is sheep dip. Old Reuiten Bill, left is 
Top row: Lewellyn, Hazel Tompson, Florence and Herb,} ated from Eels Point 


were so damaged that the horses quite often broke their 
legs, so he had a contract to buy and ship horses to them. 
There were wild horses in the Lake Creek area at that 
time, so he contracted the Lake Creek cowboys to round 
up as many as they could and he would buy them. On 
one occasion, when he came to accept the horses, some- 
one had not fastened the gate so the horses were all gone. 
My friend said he had shipped over 1000 head to San 
Francisco during this time. He had to remove their shoes 
(for better footing) and loaded them into cattle cars. 
My grandparents on my dad's side came to Lake 
Creek near 1894 and homesteaded up the Lake Creek 
road. There were ten children and my dad said they 
would have starved if the oldest boy had not killed 
enough deer. They were able to acquire a milk cow or 
two and a sow or two. They butchered some hogs in the 
fall, raised what they could. The boys, as they could 
worked out in the summer during the harvesting time in 
California. One of the 
neighbors had a water 
} powered grist mill and 
¥egrew grain for the 
neighborhood. They got 
bummer lambs 
Z that became my 
| dad’s_ occupation for 
| life, except a time in the 
early twenties when he 
worked away from Lake 
| Creek. We came back 
| to Lake Creek about 
| 1926. I started to school 


High School in 1939 and 
worked on our ranch until drafted in 1942. J] was dis- 
charged in 1943 because of my father’s death. Lake 
Creek Community was a wonderful place to grow up, but 
it was a tough place to make a living. 

The parents tried to have gatherings at the com- 
munity hall at least once a month as recreation for the 
young folks. We had Sunday school each Sunday. The 
Wyant Family had someone come and teach. Mrs. 
Short's father was a retired Minister and helped a lot. 
When fellows got back from the war the commu 
spirit seemed to become less apparent. 

I was able to change my business from sheep to 
cattle. Buck Walch and Carl Nygren took me under their 
wing and helped me adjust to the range, ect. I was able 
to trade my mountain property to productive ground in 
(Continued on page 5) 
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the valley. I worked this land up during the summer 
months, 

In the process of changing my livelihood, I sup- 
plemented my income by shearing sheep professionally 
for about fifteen years. At that profession | could make 
as much income in three months as | could running my 
sheep all year. 

In the transition from my folk’s generation to to- 
day, it seems the community spirit has weakened. Let us 
not let this happen. 

When my barn blew down this year, neighbors 
olfered barn space to move my hay to. 

Back in the 1940's one of the new comers had a 
bad accident. It was time to plant potatoes. He had 
planned on that crop for his income. The neighbors 
planted and tended the crop for him. 

One time a neighboring widow needed wood. 
Several neighbors gathered at her place with horses and 
saws and filled her wood-yard. 

Amy Grissom had one of the few pressure cook- 
ers in the area and would gather with neighbor ladies at 
different homes to can fruit and vegetables. They always 
seemed to have enough to share. 

It would be nice to get back to the way things use 
to be. Getting to know your neighbors and doing things 
as a community. 

Don Grissom remembers 
By Kathy Barlow 


Children’s Chores 
As told by Victor Gardener 


My first job in 1920 was raising turkeys with my 
older sister and my mother. 

We had two-hundred and forty to three hundred 
turkeys. My sister had raised her batch of turkey chicks 
separately from mine and when they got older the flock 
would not stay together. I was constantly working to 
keep the turkeys from separating. 

After school Jet out in June, it was my job to herd 
the turkeys for several months. During the daytime I 
would stay right with them as they wandered the hillside 
searching for bugs to eat. Then as soon as night fell the 
turkeys would fly up into trees and stay there for the 
night. In the dawn of the morning I would have to be up 
and ready for the day, before the turkeys would come 
down out of the trees. 

We raised corn in the fields and in the fall of the 
year we would shell the corn off and fatten the turkeys. 
Then we would butcher the turkeys and ship them to San 
Fransisco and make some money. 
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My mother, sister and I each cleared eighty-five 
dollars. 1 was only twelve years old at the time and that 
was the first money [ put into the bank. 


By Kathy Barlow 


Seasonal Work 
Recollections by Lloyd Walch 


One of the best times of my life was working 
for the Federal Forest Service. My first job was to man 
a lookout station, Robinson Butte and Pool Hill were 
two of the lookout stations | manned. I enjoyed the 
work and found it very fascinating. 

Lookout stations are situated on high peaks, 
overlooking the mountain range my job was to keep a 
lookout for fires. During lightening storms the clouds 
would gather right up around the tower and every time 
the lightning would flash my hair would jump. I stood 
on a regulation stool that had legs about 8-10 inches 
long with insulators on the feet. This stool was sup- 
posed to prevent a lightning strike from killing me. 

When the lightning strike landed and started a 
fire, my job was to get on the short wave radio or the 
crank telephone and Iet headquarters know of the loca- 
tion. If it was close enough 
I] would run down and put it out myself. 

Clearing trails was quite a job. Back in the late 
1930's we only had a twin cylinder chain saw. It was 
very heavy and took two men to handle it. 

During my time with the Forest Service I helped 
build six miles of the Pacific Crest Trail from scratch, 
starting at Four Mile Lake and going six miles north. 
In the springtime [ would help maintain the trails. This 
was a very interesting job. 

The Forest Service built shelters called fisher- 
man lean-tos at all the remote lakes. The construction 
would be a three-sided building with an eve coming 
down over the front. Wood shakes covered the roof 
and sides. At one particular lake, Lake Harriet, in the 
Crater Mountain primitive area east of Lake of the 
Woods, we had to continually replace the shakes after 
fisherman were there. They would remove the shakes 
off of the lean-tos to build fires. Wood was very scarce 
in that location. 

During the three years that | worked for the For- 
est Service, I covered almost every mile between the 
Klamath River and the Crater Lake National Park 
boundary. 

Working for the Forest Service was one of the 
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most rewarding jobs of my life. 


By Kathy Barlow 


“Another Glass of Milk, Please.” 


From Billy Abbots History 

In today’s society most young children simply 
have not experienced either milking a cow or even 
watching a cow be milked. 

Prior to 1950°s most families in rural Americé 
had their own milk cow(s). Understanding where our 
food source comes from used to be a fundamental part of 
an Americans daily life. 

For Billy Abbott. a young teenage boy growing 
up in Lake Creek in the 1930°s, helping milk twenty 
head of milk cows Was just a part of life. 

In 1935, an organization called the CCC came to 
Lake Creek, Oregon. They camped out just below Dead 
Indian Road. The nearest farm belonged to Russell and 
Mary Moore, Billy Abbott's grandparents. 

The CCC stood for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps: this was a part of the Emergency Conservation 
Work Act President Franklin D. Roosevelt created during 
the Great Depres- 
sion, This program 
put) millions — of 
Americans to work 
lor nine years on 


federal and _— state 
lands. These pro- 


men to work ; ; 

. WY rel wes 

BES ening forest Civitian Conservaton Corps workers 
fires, floods, and 


soil erosion, plant, pest, and disease control.” Nation- 
wide, enrollees planted three billion trees and came to be 
known as the Tree Army. 

There was a fifty-five percent reduction in crimes 
committed during this time. 

The CCC's built a fountain and a rockwork path 
around one of the springs at Camp Latgawa. 

In the evening after work, the boys staying at the 
camp would venture down the hill to visit the locals. The 
Moore family farm was close by and in the early evening 
hours Russ. Mary and grandchildren could be seen milk- 
ing their cows in the field. The young men working up 
at the camp stopped by to watch the milking process. 
Many of these boys were from the city and came from as 
far away as Chicago. Ill. They had never seen a cow be- 
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ing milked. Mrs. Moore would go into the house and 
gather some glasses to share the newly acquired warm 
milk. All the boys would try it at least once, though 
some Were not as enthusiastic as others. 

For as long as the CCC group stayed at the Dead 
Indian Camp grounds, they would visit the Moore farm 
{on a regular basis, 
“dsimply to enjoy 
{watching the cows 
| being milked! 


The Civil- 
—Jian Conservation 
={Corp. built — the 


} Butte Falls Forest 
Service Complex, 
“three lookout sta- 


tions at Rocky 
Conservation Corps projact Point, the Crater 
Lake National 


Park trails and Lodge, along with thousands of other pro- 
jects, throughout Oregon, from the Coast to the Moun- 
tains. Thanks to all of those who helped to make a better 
future for America! 

By Kathy Barlow 


Changes 


As with the new political administration, the Lake 
Creek Historical Society is also changing. We no longer 
have a paid employee and have gone to an all volunteer 
program. I want to take this opportunity to thank Kathy 
Barlow and Fay Keene for all the work they have done to 
get the Hall exhibits together for visitors to enjoy. Their 
countless hours of time spent on these projects and land- 
scaping the grounds are phenomenal. Kathy will be 
missed greatly. 

The Board of Directors will be making some 
changes in the policies with this month’s meeting. The 
hope is to keep the Hall open for the public to enjoy and 
make it a self sustaining program. They have already 
increased the cost for weddings held at the Pioneer Hall. 

The Pioneer Hall hours will also be different. | 
am currently trying to organize the volunteers to set up a 
schedule for when the Hall will be open. According to 
Kathy Barlow, Saturdays are the day most come to visit 
the museum. After the Board decides the policy changes 
we can proceed with the volunteer scheduling. There is a 
group of volunteers willing to help cover most of the du- 
ties. but more are needed Come join us with your help 
and ideas. As the weddings and events are being sched- 
uled, we need help with hall maintenance, yard work and 
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custodial work. Please call the Hall, (541)826-1513, and 
leave a message if you are willing to help. 


Vhank you 
Kuly Thompson 


In Memoriam 


In Memory of Billy Day 


In my mother-in-law Laverne Pech’s opinion, he 
Was the “angel of Lake Creek.”. Her words exactly. “A 
blessing ina mutton chops disguise.” 

Ile has probably helped everyone who lives or 
has lived in the Lake Creek area. Fle was a super fun guy 
to be around, whether you were haying, cutting and 
wrapping meat, sawing lumber, building, digging ditches 
or hunting. We had the pleasure of his company thru all 
of those things. 

Roland had known Bill since 
he was born. So many good memo- 
ries to try to tell. He truly loved his 
family and was a true friend. 

We have pictures of him with 

some nice bucks and bulls. Quite a 
hunter. Lots of laughs around the 
campfire. 
We were camped at Willow Prairie 
when they all pulled into camp with a 
biz five point bull. talk about ex- 
cited! [t was raining and cold. Bill 
jumped out of the truck and took his 
shirt off and danced a jig for us, even 
though that was Roland's first bull. 

I always stayed in camp and 
kept the fire going and coffee hot. It 
was so much fun. As you can see it 
would take a book to write all the 
things we did together. 


Roland & Jean Pech 
In Memory of Bill Day 


William “Bill” Gregory Day, 59, passed away in 
lhis sleep December 18, 2008, in the home where he was 
waised, which is located at the old Nussbaum Homestead 
con Hepsie Mountain, overlooking the South Fork of Lit- 
tle Butte Creek. On what would have been Bills 60" 
IBirthday, Dec. 200 2008, a chapel ceremony was held in 
Medford at Conger Morris, followed by a gathering in 
tihe chapel at the Veterans cemetery in Eagle Point, after 
vvhich Bill was put to rest. He was a devoted family man 
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who is survived by his wife, Leanna, and his daughters 
Rebecca Hildebrand and Lisa Hibon. Bill also is survived 
by three brothers, Brian, Mike, and Jimmy Day, while 
three others preceded him in death, Richard. Raymond. 
and Daniel Day, as well as both his parents, Clifton and 
Joan Day. 

Bill was a loyal patriot who served his country 
with honor in the Navy, and we thank him for that. 

He was an accomplished woodsman and hunter/ 
fisherman. who seemed completely at home in the woods 
under any conditions, rain or shine, snow and ice, for 
better or worse. I never knew Billy to complain about 
the weather, as a matter of fact, quite the opposite. When 
feeding cows in the winter in the snow and cold wind, on 
the exposed hilltop feedlots of Cascade Ranches, | re- 
member Billy’s smile. While working during similar 
conditions on the high ditch which brings water several 
miles around the hills above Lake Creek during the win- 
ter to fill the reservoirs, | remember 
the same easy smile seemed to warm 
me somehow, during our brief breaks 
for lunch or hot coffee. 

Bill’s family, like mine, grew 
up eating their fair share of venison. 
and he was a good provider in this 
way for his family. | doubt a hunting 
season went by without Bill putting 
some meat in the freezer. Dwight 
, Pech and his father Jack both vouch 
“ i} that Bill was not only an avid hunter, 
but an extremely talented one as well, 
and they should know, as they spent a 
lot of time pursuing that very activity 
along side of him. 

Lisa has fond memories of 
fishing trips with her father. “He al- 
ways out fished everyone. and he 
threw the hook in the fish’s mouth, 
always in the corner of the mouth. I°d 
say, ‘You threw it in the mouth 
again’, and he'd say, ‘Yes I did."” 
Can you see that easy smile light up the world. reader? 

Jack and Dwight agree that he was a great help to 
have as a friend and neighbor. Whenever there was a 
project they needed help with, Bill would make himself 
readily available, if at all possible. Jack commented that 
Bill was always on time, never kept you waiting, and was 
generally very helpful. Dwight claims Billy was nearly 
unsurpassed when it came to getting the hide off a buck, 
and judging from the racks adorning the barn at 
Dwight’s, I reckon he should know. Bill also helped in 
the butcher shop with all stages of meat cutting. prepara- 
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Gion through clean up, often the first to arrive and the last 
lo leave. 

According to Lucy Pech, Bill was a pleasure to 
hunt with, always very careful and a safe hunter. “He 
was like a brother to me. and we grew up hunting and 
fishing and playing in the hills. He was just a really 
sweet guy, and Leanna is really sweet too, and Bill was 
always very honest and truthful.” 

Of course, Bill had many talents that had nothing 
to do with fishing and hunting. and helped the Pechs with 
all kinds of projects. According to Jack, Bill was the 
best wood splitter he ever knew. “He could stack wood 
where a mouse couldnt crawl through it”) He was an 
accomplished heavy equipment operator, and worked for 
the Forest Service for many years, operating a backhoe. 

My brother Willard. an avid fisherman since 
childhood, tells a story about Bill and his brothers. “We 
were up at Arthur and Ozie Burrills and we started down 
the ‘crick” fishing, we weren't catching much and here 
comes Dan. Brian, and Billy up the creek, moving right 
along. each with a wickerwork basket and fishing poles, 
not on the bank, mind you, but right up the middle of the 
creek. Dan and Brian breezed on by with a ‘Howdy’, 
intent on getting somewhere. When their little brother 
Billy came abreast, he paused, asking if my brothers 
were having any luck. Willard said “No, not too much, 
havent caught any.” With that. Billy flashed that easy 
grin of his and raised the lid of the good sized creel he 


was carrying, showing my brothers it was chock full of 


nice big fat trout, “That's good news!” Bill exclaimed, 
“Don't think you'll find much below here though boys, 
we've already been there.” 

Willard was and is the best fisherman among the 

Walch boys, and | think he still is wondering how Billy 
filled that basket. Away Billy went upstream, following 
his older brothers, hop-skipping over the rocks and 
splashing through the water, and | can imagine he was 
making a sound under his breath similar to the Kingfish- 
ers jubilant cry, as it flies above the creek. (If you are 
not familiar with the raucous cry of this beautiful bird, | 
won't try to describe it, but will simply say. you are im- 
poverished as Billy never was.) 

Bill spent his last three days on earth with Leanna 
in White city, “And then he went home, it was as if he 
knew.” She told me. His passing in this manner was a 
shock to all who knew him. It ts a sober reminder to us 
all of our mortality. According to Leanna, “Billy never 
hardly worried about anything: he knew everything 
would be O.K.” 1 guess that’s how we should best ac- 
cept his passing. he will be O.K. 

If you are the praying kind. please remember 
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Billy when you next petition the Lord, as he would do as 
much for you. [f there is a Happy Hunting Ground, and 
you arrive early in the morning, you might find Billy 
poking ata campfire with a stick. sipping a hot cup ot 
coffee, anticipating the dawn of a new day. ‘True to his 
nature, he will stoke the fire for his guest. and share a 
warm cup with you. If it’s evening, | expect he might 
offer a relaxing brew, and commence to catch up with 
you, on all the latest news. Thanks for everything Billy. 
We miss you. 
Greg Walch 

Bill was a very trustworthy friend. He was always 
game (if possible) for lending a helping hand: he'd go out 
of his way to help nearly anybody. Bill really enjoyed 
being a team player and was light on taking much credit. 
When it came time to do a job, he was one of the doers. 
not one of the watchers. He was one of the fastest buck 
skinners I ever saw. I'm #1 1 think? You're in there close 
too, Walch. Bill Day had an uncanny sense for the obvi- 
ous, mounted with a bunch of good ole common horse 
sense gave him the ability to short cut nearly any task 
tossed his way. He was a fun hunting partner and a great 
hand in the meat shop. His wealth of knowledge, smiling 
face, and sense of humor is missed in our lives on a 
daily basis. Thanks Bill Day 
Jack & Dwight Pech & Family 


We did not know Bill Day but we did know of his 
kind deeds and warm fellowship. 

He is missed by everybody who knew him and 
those of us who only heard of him 
Bill & Maxine Jackson 


Lincoln S. Charley 


Lincoln was born to Walter Floyd and Bertha 
Anna (Bryan) Charley, on December 27, 1914 in Climax. 
Oregon. He was the third of 12) 
children in the Charley Clan. He | 
died December 27, 2008. which | 
was his 94" birthday. 

He attended school in Cli- , 
max, becoming an avid reader | 
and a good student. Ile gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade in 
1929. 


Mr. Charley met the love 
of his life. Donna Monia, during 
the 1935 pear harvest, where they Ljneoly S, 
worked side by side. They mar- 
ried at the Medford Courthouse on December 27, 1935, 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Continued from page 8) 
which was his 21“ birthday. They had four children, 
Shirley, Connie, Mary and William. 

Mr. Charley became a full time faller in the late 
1930’s. He worked for Southern Oregon Sugar Pine 
through the early 1950’s. Ultimately he joined his 
brother, Boyd, at Miller-Rellim Timber Company, in 
Crescent City. He remained there until retiring in 1975. 

He was a self taught musician. He played the fid- 
dle, mandolin, guitar and harmonica, among other instru- 
ments. He loved the outdoors. His passion for reading 
kept him sharp to his last days. He read the newspaper 
daily, worked crossword puzzles and often wrote letters 
to the editor. 

He was a man of deep devotion who loved his 
wife of 72 years, even through her long battle with Alz- 
heimers. 

He is survived by his sisters, Opal Monia, 
Clarabel Storm, Ruby Pruett, Eunice (Frank) Richardson, 
Rosalea (Floyd) Young; daughters, Shirley Cunningham, 
Donnie (Don) McComb and Mary (Ramon) Nieto; son 
William Charley; 12 grandchildren; 25  great- 
grandchildren and three great-great-grandchildren. 

The service for Mr. Charley was held 
January 2, 2009 at Perl Funeral Home, Interment fol- 
lowed. Donations may be forwarded to Jackson County 
Hospice. 

Clinton M. ‘Pete’ Charley wrote and pub- 
lished a family history called ‘And a Good Time Was 
Had By All’ 1917- 2007. The family has given the Lake 
Creek Historical Society four copies which are housed at 
the Pioneer Hall in Lake Creek. 


Ernest Edward “Bud” McCune 


Bud McCune was born on October |, 1929 in Gig 
Harbor, Washington. He passed away on November 6, 2008 
at the home of his companion CHris- poppe 
tine Meyer. He moved to Eagle Point |7 3 
in 1941. ae 
Bud served in the U.S. Army 7 
from 1950-1952. After the Army, he |7 F 
lived all over the Pacific Northwest.j 4". 
He worked as a logger and ranch hand J 

Later in life, Bud and Chris- }7% 
tine enjoyed years of traveling the 
western United States while connect- [INE 
ing with old friends, and sharing their * 
love of scenic and wildlife photogra- 
phy. He also enjoyed making silhouettes and participating in 
several of the local bazaars and flea markets. Over the years, 
Bud showed and sold his silhouettes at some of the Lake 
Creek functions. He most recently had been volunteering his 
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time at the Rogue Book Exchange. 

Bud is survived by two daughters, Marie Thompson 
and Denise Beatty; six grandchildren, Christina, Amanda, 
Joshua, Amber ,Aaron, and Andrew; great grandson Evan; 
sister Barbara Elkington of Milton-Freewater, Oregon; and 
two brothers Bruce of Hermiston, Oregon, and Stanley of El- 
lensberg, Washington. 

Bud was laid to rest with his parents in Milton- 
Freewater, Oregon. 


Willard Walch Sr 


Willard Walch left us on Thursday, March 5, 2009 to 
be eternally reunited with his wife Jody. 

He was born to Lou and Anna (Nygren) Walch, on 
May 24, 1923, in Wellen, Oregon. 

He attended the Lake Creek school, Butte School, and 
graduated from Eagle Point High School (now Little Butte 
School). 

Willard met the love of his life, Bessie Jo (Jody) Sim- 
mons, at a Lake Creek social function. They married on De- 
cember 31, 1947, at Medford. They had five children; Willard 
Jr., Olen, Gregory, Rebecca, and Shannon. 

After high school, Willard went to work for the Doug- 
las Airplane factory in Santa Monica, California. 

During this time the war broke out, and he joined the 
Army as a Paratrooper with the 101 st Airborne and later with 
the 82nd Airborne. 

When he came home he returned to logging. Willard 
became a faller for Crane 
Mills in California. One time 
when logging got slow, 
Willard took his family to 
Los Angeles and worked as a 
carpenter for 2 years in the 
mid-fifties. In '59 or '60 he 
returned and went to work 
for Steve Wilson, first as a 
choker setter, then as a cutter. 
He worked for Wilson for 
about 19 years. Later, 
Willard worked for Eugene 
Burrill at Fort Klamath and 
in the Diamond Lake area, and then for Hanscom Brothers 
Logging. Willard retired from logging in 1986. 

He was a man of gentle strength and a quick laugh. 
Willard will be missed by all who knew him. 

Willard is survived by his brother, Buck (Vera) 
Walch, of Eagle Point, sons; Willard Jr.(Chris) of Ashland, 
Olen (Janet) of Montana, and Gregory (Colleen) of Gold Hill, 
daughters; Rebecca of Seattle, Washington and Shannon (Jim) 
Howell of Brightman, Wisconsin, three granddaughters, two 
grandsons and one great-granddaughter. 

At the families request, donations may be made to the 
Lake Creek Historical Society, 1739 So. Fork Little 
Butte, Eagle Point, Oregon. 97524 
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Come join the Community 


gKarch 25, 2009 5:30 p.m. 


fora 


Guest Specker 
Water Master Larry Menteer 
Presentation: Ponds, Water Rights 
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Proceeds for the Lake Creek Historical Society 
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What events would you like to see happen at the hall and park? 


We need hosts\hostesses for the 
Museum. The Museum is open 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
If you can volunteer please give 
us a call at (541) 826-1513 


Would you like to volunteer? 


Yard wor 

Host/Hostess to keep the hall open 

Clean hall before or after events 

Miscellaneous 
ae SSS ee 


[ ]Family_____.__'$ += 25.00 Membership Application Form 
[ ] Individual $ 10.00 per year 
[ ]Memorial $ 100.00 per year 
[ ] Life member $ 500.00 Name 
[ ] Donation of Ait ae 
Phone (day) (Evening) 
E-Mail 
Memorial is a new category. 
We will have a memorial board. Please check the membership category at left, 
You select the names and dates and mail this form with your check to: 
that you want engraved 
On a1” X 2 1/2” brass plate. Lake Creek Historical Society 
Three lines per plate. 1739 So. Fork Little Butte Crk. Rd. 
Includes 1 year membership Eagle Point, Or. 97524 


OO — ELSES eee eee 


COMMUNITY COOKBOOK 
We need your help 
Do you have any recipes that you can contribute? 
If so, contact us (541) 826-1513 
Or mail to the above address 
Thank You 
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Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point, Or. 97524 
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